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GOLD  COAST  TOBACCO 
IMPORTS  UP 

Gold  Coast  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1955  were 
slightly  above  the  195*+  level  of  1.2  million  pounds,  but  about  O.k 
million  pounds  below  the  1953  total  of  1.6  million  pounds.  Imports 
were  practically  all  from  the  United  States       mostly  the  dark-air 
and  fire -cured  types  of  leaf,  shipped  out  as  Black  Fat.    Also,  dur- 
ing 1955  "the  Gold  Coast  imported  a  very  small  quantity  of  Italian 
Leaf  for  the  first  time . 


GOLD  COAST:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1955 , 

with  comparisons 


Country  of  Origin 

I  1953 

!  195^ 

1955 

:  1,000 
1  pounds 

• 

:  1,000 
>  pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,16k 
1 

1,198 
:  k 

3 

• 

:  1,165 

1,205 

Source :      Monthly  Accounts  Relating  to  External  Trade  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  December  1955 


Gold  Coast  imports  of  manufactured  products  in  1955  were  about 
.6  million  pounds  larger  than  the  195^  level  of  1.9  million  pounds. 
Cigarettes,  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  increased  about  0.3 
million  pounds.    Other  tobacco  manufactures,  principally  from  Nigeria, 
also  increased  about  0.3  million  pounds. 


NIGERIAN  TOBACCO  IMPORTS 
CONTINUE  DOWNWARD 

Nigerian  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  continued  downward 

through  the  first  quarter  of  1956.    Since  calendar  year  1952,  when 

Nigeria  imported  a  record  high  of  8.8  million  pounds,  leaf  takings 

from  all  sources,  except  re-exports  from  the  Gold  Coast,  have  declined. 

Takings  of  United  States  leaf  have  been  lower  in  absolute  quantity 

but  represent  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  total  market  since 

1952.    The  decline  in  imports  is  partially  due  to  a  shortage  of 

"dollars"  and  stepped-up  domestic  production. 
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Nigeria:     Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  January- 
March  1956,  with  comparisons 


Country  of  Origin           [  1951*  .  1955  .  ~.  ±9^6 

j  1,000  :  1,000  :     1,000      :  1,000 

:  pounds  :  pounds  :     pounds    :  pounds 

United  States  :  ^,20^  :  3,979  :         879    :  790 

Southern  Rhodesia  :  2,157  :  l,8ll  :  : 

India  :  562  :  2^5  :         203  : 

Gold  Coast  1/  :  57  :  67  :  k     :  13 

Others  :   16  |  39  :  -       :  - 


Total  :      6,996     :      6,lkl    :      1,086    :  803 

l/  Re-exports. 


Source:    Nigeria  Trade  Summary,  March  1956 


Exports  of  United  States  leaf  to  Nigeria  in  1955,  principally  Black- 
Fat,  flue -cured  and  One  Sucker,  were  about  6  percent  larger  than  19^h  . 
Shipments  of  Black-Fat  continue  to  rise.    Nigerian  purchases  of  United 
States  flue -cured  in  1955  were  at  a  record  high,  and  were  probably  respon- 
sible for  the  reduced  takings  of  non-U. S.  flue -cured  leaf  from  other  areas. 


UGANDA  OPENS  NEW  RAILWAY  LINE  TO  SERVE 
EXPANDED  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MINERAL  PRODUCTION 

In  early  August  1956  train  service  began  on  a  new  railway  line  from 
Kampala  to  Kasese  (near  the  Uganda-Congo,  Africa  frontier)  to  provide 
improved  transportation  for  expanded  production  of  cotton,  corn  and  live- 
stock, as  well  as  to  serve  the  new  copper-cobalt  mine  at  Kilembe .  This 
is  a  part  of  the  long  term  development  program  to  expand  transportation 
facilities  for  bulk  agricultural  and  industrial  commodities  for  export 
and  for  local  processing  with  electric  power  from  the  Owens  Falls  Dam. 
This  rail  line  can  also  provide  a  more  convenient  transportation  outlet 
for  export  of  Ruanda-Urundi  Arabica  coffee  from  the  Congo. 


CHILE  GETS  HELP  WITH 
AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAM 

The  Chilean  Congress  ratified  an  agreement  during  the  first  half  of 
1956  which  -will  permit  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  go  ahead  with  its 
program  of  agricultural  research  and  technical  assistance  in  Chile.  One 
of  the  major  targets  will  be  a  wheat  improvement  program.     Chile  presently 
is  unable  to  produce  a  wheat  crop  adequate  to  the  country's  needs.  Import 
requirements  of  wheat  for  1956  are  estimated  at  about  11  million  bushels. 
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NEW  PAKISTAN  CIGARETTE  FIRM  IN  MAR  DAN 
TO  BEGIN  PRODUCTION  IN  NOVEMBER 

After  several  delays  since  the  originally  planned  opening  date 
of  March  1956  ^  the  Khyber  Tobacco  Company  plans  to  commence  the 
manufacturing  of  Phillip  Morris  and  native  brands  of  cigaretts  in 
November,  according  to  a  recent  report.     Initial  production  is 
planned  at  25  percent  plant  capacity  with  full  production  at  a 
daily  rate  of  5  million  cigarettes  .to  begin  in  January  or  February 
1957. 

During  the  past  2  years  the  company  has  been  buying  and  storing 
tobacco  and  now  has  an  ample  supply  of  raw  material.  Eventually, 
the  company  plans  to  use  only  domestic  leaf  in  its  products.  The 
company's  research  department  continues  to  conduct  experiments  with 
new  types  of  tobacco,  on  combating  disease,  improved  cultivation 
and  curing  techniques.    Currently,  the  company  is  experimenting 
with  101  Black  Shank  resistant  flue-cured,  White  Burley,  Maryland 
and  various  Turkish-type  tobaccos.    The  tobaccos  are  being  planted 
at  different  altitudes  near  Mardan,  in  order  to  determine  where 
they  thrive  best.    Last  year,  according  to  the  company's  botanist, 
the  quality  of  local  tobacco  was  damaged  considerably  by  aphids. 
This  year,  approximately  60  percent  of  the  crop  was  reportedly  de- 
stroyed by  cutworms.    The  company  plans  to  provide  its  producers 
with  teams  of  sprayers  to  combat  the  insect  menace. 


RENEWED  YUGOSLAV-EAST  GERMAN 
COMMERCIAL  TRADE  AGREEMENT 
INCLUDES  TOBACCO 

The  Yugoslav  Federal  Chamber  of  Foreign  Trade  and  East  Ger- 
many's Chamber  of  Foreign  Trade  signed  a  new  commercial  trade 
agreement  in  Belgrade  on  August  h  which  governs  the  exchange  each 
way  of  goods  worth  U.  S.  $5  million.    The  new  agreement  is  valid 
for  the  remainder  of  1956  and  includes  Yugoslav  tobacco  as  one  of 
the  items  to  be  exported  in  exchange  mainly  for  East  German  in- 
dustrial goods.    Yugoslav  tobacco  exports  to  East  Germany  in  1955 
totaled  about  860,000  pounds. 


BELGIAN  CONGO  LEAF 
IMPORTS  LOWER 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  into  the  Belgian  Congo,  based  on 
value  figures,  were  about  25  percent  lower  during  the  first  14- 
month  s  of  1956  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
This  year  the  value  amounted  to  hl.Q  million  francs  compared  with 
56.6  million  for  the  first  h  months  of  1955* 
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LIBER IAN  LEAF'TOBACGO  IMPORTS 
UP  --  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  UP 

Liberian  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1955  were  about  one- 

third  the  1954  level  of  453,000  pounds.    Leaf  takings  from  all  sources, 

except  Nyasaland,  declined  substantially  from  the  195^  levels.  Takings 

from  Nyasaland  in  1955  exceeded  imports  from  traditional  suppliers  such 

as  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands. 


LIBERIA:      Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1955; 

with  comparisons 


Country  of  Origin 

i  1953 

;  195^ 

1  1955 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

•  pounds 

:      pounds  ! 

pounds 

102 

:  13 

42 

60 

14 

:  71 

2 

.  ^3 

93 

•      78  : 

14 

 :  80 

48  : 

7 

51  : 

19 

•  < 

^53  : 

162 

Source:    Liberian  Imports  of  Merchandise  for  Consumption,  Jan. -Dec.  1955 


Liberian  imports  of  cigarettes,  cigars  and  cheroots,  last  year 
were  substantially  above  the  195^-  levels.    Imports  of  cigarettes, 
principally  from  the  United  States,  were  about  35  percent  larger  than 
the  195^  level  of  59  million  pieces.    Prior  to  1955,  the  United  States 
was  also  the  principal  source  of  cigars  and  cheroots,  but  during  1955, 
takings  from  the  United  States  declined  about  20  percent  from  the 
previous  year's  level  of  189,000  pieces.    The  Netherlands  was  the 
principal  source  in  1955,  when  imports  of  cigars  and  cheroots  totaled 
1.0  million  pieces,  in  contrast  to  226,000  pieces  in  195^«  Takings 
of  cigars  and  cheroots  from  the  Netherlands,  Nyasaland,  Western  Germany 
and  Belgium  represented  43,  13,  9  and  7  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
total  1955  imports. 
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PHILIPPINES  ANTICIPATE 
LARGER  RICE  CROP 

The  1956-57  rice  crop  of  the  Philippines  is  forecast  at  7; 500  million 
pounds  of  rough  rice,  an  increase  of  5  percent  over  the  preceding  harvest, 
according  to  Division  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Philippine  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  forecast  is  the  first  issued  on  the  new  rice  crop.     It  is  based 
upon  both  planted  area  and  farmers'  intentions  to  plant.    As  the  year  pro- 
gresses, such  factors  as  typhoons,  droughts,  and  pests  in  all  likelihood 
will  reduce  this  estimate  to  some  extent. 

GREECE  REDUCES  RICE  ACREAGE 

The  rice  acreage  planted  in  Greece  this  season  is  estimated  at  28,000 
acres,  a  decline  of  ^7  percent  below  the  peak  acreage  of  195^- •  Smaller 
output  from  this  reduced  area  could  result  in  a  demand  for  rice  imports  in 
1957. 

The  1955  wholesale  prices  of  milled  rice  on  the  Piraeus  market  were 
slightly  higher  than  in  the  year  before.    Through  the  year  only  minor 
seasonal  fluctuations  occurred  as  the  result  of  temporary  shortages 
of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  merchants.    Retail  prices  as  of  February  29,  1956, 
were  (in  cents  per  pound):  domestic,  Americano,  9»0,  and  Bersani,  12. k; 
imported,  United  States,  lk.3,  and  Thailand,  1^.2. 

U.  S.  RICE  EXPORTS 
INCREASE  IN  JUNE 

Rice  exports  from  the  United  States  in  June  amounted  to  1,015,000  bags 
(100  pounds)  in  terms  of  milled,  the  heaviest  in  3  months.    Pakistan,  Cuba, 
and  French  West  Africa  were  the  principal  destinations,  with  these  3 
countries  accounting  for  83  percent  of  total  exports. 

Lesser  amounts  moved  to  an  increasing  number  of  countries,  including 
France,  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  Denmark,  Greece,  Turkey,  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Panama,  and  Bermuda.    The  biggest  demand  was  for  milled  rice,  containing 
more  than  25  percent  whole  kernels,  with  the  exception  of  shipments  to 
French  West  Africa,  which  were  largely  broken  rice. 

Rice  exports  during  the  August-June  period  of  the  1955-56  marketing 
year  of  9>  621, 000  bags  in  terms  of  milled  were  1,1^-6,000  bags  above  the  like 
period  of  the  year  before.     Cuba  was  the  principal  market,  accounting  for 
30  percent  of  the  total,  but  exports  to  that  country  were  below  the  cor- 
responding months  of  the  preceding  year, 
j 

Twenty-four  percent  of  rice  exports  during  the  11 -month  period  went 
to'  Japan,  and  18  percent  to  Pakistan.     Exports  to  African  countries  increased 
sharply,  with  621,000  bags  being  shipped  to  French  West  Africa,  a  new  market 
this  year.    Approximately  232,000  bags  went  to  Liberia,  just  double  the 
amount  shipped  to  that  country  in  the  same  period  of  the  year  before. 
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RICE:    United  States  exports,  in  terms  of  milled,  to  specified 
countries,  June  1956,  with  comparisons  l/ 


Country  of 
destination 


August -July 


August- June 


1953-5^  : 

195^-55  : 

195^-55  : 

1955-56  2/: 

1955  : 

1956  2/ 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

"bags  : 

"bags  : 

"bags  : 

"bags  : 

tags  : 

"bags 

633: 

560  : 

521: 

370: 

30: 

16 

17  : 

33  : 

33  : 

31  : 

0  : 

0] 

3  : 

30  : 

25  : 

17  : 

0  : 

0 

2  : 

12k  : 

55  : 

k  : 

0  : 

3/ 

3,391: 

3,217  : 

2,908  : 

12  : 

293 

53 

38  : 

36  : 

25  : 

2  : 

1 

5 

0 

0 

191  : 

0  : 

0 

3lk 

205 

202 

10 

1  : 

0 

215 

8k 

Qk 

32 

0 

0 

30 

10 

9 

133 

1 

12 

6,027 

M75 

k  ,182 

3,721 

k6 

322 

206 

:  k<oQ> 

307 

:  251 

35 

:  >»5 

1  1 

j 

5 

1 

0  / 
3/ 

:  3/ 

0 

:  16 

:  16 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

29 

:  38 

:  2k 

:  53 

12 

:  11 

12 

:  71 

28 

:  15 

15 

:  10 

1 

:  72 

70 

:  9 

0 

:  3/ 

57 

:    ,  53 

1.9 

:  22 

0 

:  3/ 

2k 

:  V  99 

:  18 

:5/  82 

:  9 

:  20 

3k  0 

:  81*4 

:  517 

:  ^33 

71 

:  86 

June 


We  stern  Hemi  sphere : 

Canada  

British  Honduras. . 

Honduras  

Haiti  

Cuba  

Netherlands  Antilles: 

Bolivia  

Colombia  

Venezuela  

Other  countries. . . 


Europe : 

Belgium  &  Luxembourg: 

Greece  ; 

Ireland  : 

Western  Germany  : 

Netherlands  : 

Sweden  ; 

Switzerland  ; 

Other  countries  ; 

Total  : 

Asia: 

India  

Indochina  

Korea,  Republic  of.. 

Japan  

Pakistan  <L 

Philippines  :  3/ 

Saudi  Arabia  : 

Other  countries  :  2Jj 

Total  :  9.283 

Total  Oceania  :  2.7 

Liberia  -  ^ 

French  West  Africa  :  0 

Other  Africa  :  g 

Other  7/   •  q 


0 
0 

6/  590 
8,538 
0 


3/ 

0 

3/ 

^125 

0 

25 
136 

11 


3/ 

0 

3/ 

3,*»12 

0 

19 
129 
10 


^,297 


Total  world.  ... ;    is  711ft 
1/  Includes  brown,  broken,  scre< 
to  terms  of  m-ni^H  £s   


19 
219 
0 
10 
lit 


3,570 


215 
220 
1 

2,283 
1,690 
28 

75 
27 

57539" 


19 
166 

0 

9 

12 


9.81)8 


8AL5. 


30 
232 
621 
20 
25 


9,621 


0 
0 
0 

626 

0 

9 
k 

0 

"639" 


1 

9 
0 
0 
2 

w 


terms  of  mlii  d  ™ie^    T/  p"6^3  and?ough  rice  converted 

kj  Includes  58,000  bags  to  Seste  tnd 23  X*88  ****  5,°°  ^  ■ 

7^,000  bags  ^France      6/  Ad  us  ted  ?o  include  ^  InCludea 

number  of  such  *JL^^2^  ^^1^°°  ^  ^  *? 
Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted. 
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United  States  export s,  by  country  of  destination 
and  "by  classification,  June  1956  l/ 


: Total  (in 


Rough 


Country  of  destination 


Milled 


;±n  x.erms 

I    WOO    UVc x  ° 

\J  V  t:  X    C-  J 1 

>:terms  of 

Unmilled 

;   ijp  wno.Le  ; 

t.tVi  r\  *1  Pi 
WIIUJ-C. 

: mi lied ) 

Bags 

;  Bags 

;      Bags  ; 

Bags 

• 

Bags 

0 

• 

:  0 

•  • 

!     200  \ 

15,633 

• 

15,833 

4-,  400 

O   Q.£.  ft 

:  d,ooo 

:           0  : 

0 

2,860 

0 

:  0 

:           0  : 

7,229 

7,229 

702 

:  456 

:           0  : 

0 

• 

456 

0 

:  0 

:           0  : 

155 

155 

10,550 

:  6,858 

:     2,751  : 

283,748 

• 

293^57 

500 

:  325 

:           0  : 

125 

* 

450 

0 

:  0 

:        290  : 

9^3 

1,233 

16,152 

• 

:  10,499 

•  e 

•  • 

l      3,241  1 

307,833 

I 

C 

321,573 

700 

0 
• 

M-55 

e  e> 

:           0  : 

44,670 

• 

e 

45,125 

r, 
u 

:  0 

t  us 

• 

135 

0 

:  0 

:            0  ; 

224 

■ 

224 

0 

:  0 

1           0  : 

1^000 

1,000 

0 

:  0 

:           0  : 

9,500 

* 

9,500 

0 

:  0 

:           0  : 

15,416 

15,416 

0 

1  0 

:           0  : 

11,172 

• 

11,172 

0 

1  0 

•                0  • 

2,400 

2,400 

0 

;  0 

:           0  1 

ii  Do 

4o2 

* 

482 

0 

0 

%        448  1 

0 

448 

700 

• 

;  ^55 

•  • 

I        khQ  I 

84,999 

85,902 

0 

: 

:  0 

:           0  : 

3,302 

3,302 

0 

:  0 

:           0  : 

7,526 

• 

7,526 

0 

0 

:           0  : 

382,234 

• 

382,234 

0 

:  0 

:           0  : 

500 

500 

0 

• 

:  0 

•  • 

0                            (J  e 

393,562 

• 

393,562 

0 

• 

:  0 

e  0 

:  157,023  • 

14 , 017 

171,040 

0 

:  0 

:           0  : 

3^,991 

34,991 

0 

:  0 

:           0  : 

220 

220 

0 

:  0 

•  a 

•  157,023  j 

49,228 

• 
• 

206,251 

0 

1  0 

2,000  : 

2,225 

a 

4,225 

0 

:  0 

:           0  : 

3,191 

0 

• 

3,191 

16,852 

:  10,954 

:  162,712  : 

841,038 

• 

1,014,704 

Western  Hemisphere: 


Canada  

Mexico  

Guatemala  

Panama  

Bermuda  , 

Cuba  , 

Haiti  , 

Netherlands  Antilles 


Europe ;  : 

Belgium  &  Luxembourg  : 

Sweden  : 

Denmark  : 

United  Kingdom  s 

Netherlands  : 

France   s 

Western  Germany  : 

Austria  

Greece  : 

Switzerland  ........: 


Total. 


Asia : 


Turkey  

S&lJ.d.X  .A.3Tc11dXcI  •••••«••»«•*•••••« 

Pakistan  

Japan  


Total «•••••. 
Africa : 


Sfteeoecc 


French  West  Africa  : 

Liberia  „  0« 

* 

Union  of  South  Africa  • 

.  Total  I 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacicif.: 
Other  2/  : 


Total  world  :  16,852 


1/  Preliminary.  2/ Other"  includes  shipments  valued  at  less  than  $500  each  when 
the  number  of  such  shipments  to  a  country  is  few. 


Source :    Bureau  of  the  Census , 
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SWEDEN  INCREASES 
RICE  CONSUMPTION 

Sweden*  s  rice  consumption  during  calendar  year  1955  increased  10  per- 
cent over  the  preceding  year.    Rice  stocks  were  reduced  somewhat  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  since  consumption  exceeded  imports.    All  rice  in  Sweden  must 
he  imported,  since  none  is  grown  in  the  country. 

Estimates  of  milled  rice  supply  and  distribution  in  Sweden  during 
1955  are  as  follows,  with  comparable  data  for  1954  in  parentheses  (in  1,000 
pounds):     Stocks,  January  1,  8,078  ( 6,995)  >  imports  16,823  (17,059) total 
supply,  2l+,901  (2^,05m-);  exports,  o,  (9);  consumption,  17,595  (15,967); 
stocks,  December  31,  7,306  (8,078). 

Rice  imports  in  1955  totaled  16,823,000  pounds,  slightly  less  than  in 
1954.    Principal  countries  of  origin  were  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  De- 
creased imports  from  Italy  and  the  United  States  were  made  up  to  a  large 
extent  by  larger  quantities  from  the  Netherlands,  Egypt  and  Belgium. 
Rice  imports  from  the  United  States  declined  63  percent  as  compared  with 
195^. 


SVJEDEN:     Imports  of  milled  rice,  by  country  of  origin,  and  by 
quantity  and  value,  19  5  ^  and  1955 


Country  of  \ 
origin  \ 

1954  i 

1955 

Quantity: 

Value  : 

Average  : 
import  : 
price  « 

Quantity: 

Value 

Average 
import 
price 

W.  Germany...: 
Netherlands . . ; 

Great  Britain 

United  States 
Other  Countries  * 
Total . . . 

1,000  : 
pounds  ; 

1,000  : 
dollars 

Cents  per' 
pound  ; 

1,000  : 
•  pounds 

1  1,000  : 
:  dollars 

'Cents  per 
pound 

128  \ 

522 
:  11 
i  8,314 

313  : 
62 

126 

:  5,728 

;  80 

:       18  | 

203  : 
:       54  • 
:       55  • 

no  r- 

!       oop  ' 

:  27 
:  5 

:  "l4 

:  508 
:  hi 

•      lk.1  : 

:     ll.h  : 
:     10.3  • 
:       2.0  • 
:     10.6  • 
:  8.6 
:  8.1 

:  li.l 

!  8.9 
!  8.3 

:  18 
:  311 
•    3,384  • 
:  1,623 
324 
:  6,191 
:  146 

:  1,499 
:  77 
:  209 
:  26 
:  2,103 
:  897 
:  15 

:  2 
:       14  : 
:     306  ; 
:  109 
:       42  . 
:     471  • 
:       12  : 
:     115  ' 
:  3 
:       11  : 
:  2 
:  185 
:       70  • 
:  1 

11,1 

:  4.5 
:  9.0 
:  6.7 
:  13.0 

7.6 
:  8.2 
:  7.7 
:  3.9 
:  5.3 
:  7.7 
:  8.8 
:  7.8 

6.7 

:  17,059 

:  1,728 

:  10.1 

•  16,823 

:  1,343 

j  8.0 

Compiled  from  trade  information. 
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The  wholesale  price  of  rice  in  1955  averaged  7«9  cents  per 
pound,,  and  the  average  retail  price,  10. 5  cents  a  pound.  The 
retail  price  for  ordinary  milled  rice  in  the  first  half  of  1956 
was  10.5  per  pound  and  that  of  Carolina  rice  lU.9  cents  a  pound. 
At  these  prices ,  it  is  reported  rice  consumption  will  approximate 
the  1955  level. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  rice  in  Sweden  in  1955  is  esti- 
mated at  2.3  pounds.    This  is  about  half  the  amount  consumed 
prior  to  World  War  II,  when  the  average  (1936-^-0)  was  about  5 
pounds  per  person  annually. 


URUGUAY  MODIFIES  CURRENCY 
EXCHANGE  SYSTEM 

The  Uruguayan  Government  has  announced  changes,  effective 
August  20,  1956,  in  its  foreign  exchange  system  which  are  intended 
to  "foment  exports  by  giving  exporters  additional  incentives  and 
to  balance  exports  and  imports." 

The  principal  change  is  the  establishment  of  a  free  exchange 
certificate  market  in  which  exporters  will  be  permitted  to 
negotiate  a  specified  percentage  of  total  exchange  proceeds.  For 
this  purpose,  export  commodities  will  be  classified  into  11  cate- 
gories with  varying  percentages  as  to  the  proportion  of  export 
earnings  for  which  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  will  issue  negotiable 
"certificates  of  free  exchange."    Such  certificates  may  then  be 
used  for  the  importation  of  commodities  within  an  8-day  period. 
If  unused,  the  Bank  will  buy  them  back  at  a  slight  discount. 


On  the  import  side,  the  selling  rate  of  2.10  pesos  per  U.S. 
dollar  will  apply  to  certain  specified  "essential"  imports,  while 
all  other  imports  will  be  included  in  the  exchange  certificate 
market.     Quotas  and  surcharges  will  continue  to  be  applied  to  less 
essential  goods  (now  classified  as  Categories  II  and  III). 

Complete  details  of  the  commodity  composition  of  the  various 
rate  categories  are  not  yet  available.    On  the  basis  of  partial 
information,  seed  potatoes  (rate  changed  from  1.519  pesos  to  2.10 
pesos  per  dollar;  such  imports  must  be  made  by  the  official  Seed 
Distribution  Service)  appear  to  be  the  only  commercially  produced 
U.S.  agricultural  commodity  for  which  the  import  rate  is  affected. 
The  available  information  on  rates  for  agricultural  commodities 
exported  by  Uruguay  is  as  follows: 
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Percent  of 'Export  Proceeds 
for  which  Exporter  Receives; 

Free  Certifi-  Basic  Rate 

Commodity  cate  Rate  (1.519  Pesos  per 

Breeding  animals  100$ 

Frozen  mutton  100$ 

Powdered  milk  100$ 

Cheese  100$ 

Fresh  fruits  100$ 

Rice  85$  15$ 

Rabbit  skins  and  hides  85$  15$ 

Fresh  vegetables  85$  15$ 

Canned  fruits  85$  15$ 

Hog  bristles  50$  50$ 

Barley  50$  50$ 

Oats  50$  50$ 

Salted  cattle  hides  25$  75$ 
Greasy  wool  ( if  sold  under  auction 

system  to  be  established)  15$  85$ 

Greasy  wool  10$  90$ 

Sheepskins  10$ 


Information  is  still  lacking  on  wheat,  washed  wool,  wool  tops,  and 
woolens.    Export  rates  for  beef  remain  the  same  (3»21  pesos  per  dollar 
for  chilled  and  frozen  beef,  3»80  pesos  per  dollar  for  canned  beef  and 
meat  products.) 

The  new  system  may  strengthen  Uruguay* s  competitive  position  in 
foreign  trade.    To  the  extent  that  it  represents  a  limited  relaxation  of 
import  restrictions,  the  items  affected  are  industrial  commodities. 


NEW  ZEALAND  ABANDONS  "CHILLED 
MILK"  CHEESE  EXPERIMENTS 

New  Zealand  has  discontinued  the  experiment  of  making  cheese  from 
chilled  milk.    A  joint  meeting  of  the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Commis- 
sion and  the  Dairy  Board  was  told  that  there  was  no  commercial  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  milk  which  had  been  chilled  prior  to  process- 
ing, and  voted  to  drop  the  experimental  project. 

The  experiment  had  been  carried  out  by  a  New  Zealand  Cooperative 
Dairy  Company  cheese  factory.    One -half  of  the  factory '  a  intake  of  milk 
was  chilled  before  processing,  while  the  other  half  was  processed  normally 
The  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Commission  had  various  comparisons  between 
the  2  cheeses  made  at  various  stages  of  the  marketing  process,  up  to  and 
including  the  eventual  consumer  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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U.  S.  GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEED  EXPORTS 
SHOW  UPWARD  TREND 


Exports  of  U.  S.  grass  and  legume  seeds  continue  to  show  strength 
although  the  1955-56  season's  shipments  were  only  about  60  percent  as 
large  as  the  record  breaking  1954-55  movement.    The  1955-56  movement 
of  forage  seeds  was  not  only  larger  than  the  earlier  years,  but  other 
types  of  seeds  seem  to  have  shared  in  the  market  expansion. 

While  Europe  is  still  the  major  buyer  of  U.  S.  grass  and  legume  seeds, 
an  increasing  volume  is  moving  into  other  parts  of  the  world.  Undoubtedly 
much  of  this  increased  interest  and  buying  of  U.  S.  seeds  is  one  of  the 
results  of  sending  a  vast  number  of  samples  abroad  for  testing.  These 
samples  demonstrate  the  suitability  of  U.  S.  varieties  of  seeds.  Thus, 
foreign  buyers  can  see  and  know  which  are  important  to  the  improvement 
of  feed  and  food  supplies  in  their  own  country. 

So  far  this  expansion  in  foreign  markets  for  U.  S.  seeds  has  taken 
place  as  a  result  of  commercial  sales  for  dollars.    However,  several 
countries  have  evidenced  interest  in  buying  additional  quantities  of 
seeds  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480.    This  is  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  almost  universal  effort  to  improve  forage  resources.  The 
U.  S.  has  surplus  supplies  of  alfalfa,  Ladino  clover,  Common  and  Perennial 
ryegrass,  Chewings  fescue  and  Bentgrass  seeds  which  may  be  available  for 
export  sale  under  Public  Law  480. 


U.  S.  Seed  Exports,  1950-55 


Year  Beginning 
July  1 


Field 


Grass  and  :  : 

Legume    :SuSar  Beets.  Other 


.Vegetable  .  Flower 


1950-  51. 

1951-  52. 

1952-  53. 

1953-  54, 

1954-  55. 

1955-  56. 


1,000  Pounds 


17,611  : 

413  ; 

7,326  ! 

;       3,599  • 

:  175 

13,945  ; 

852  : 

4,330  ' 

3,465 

195 

7,4o4 

8i+9  : 

1,079 

•  3,254 

:  174 

1/  26,671 

647 

2/  65,976 

:      4,057  : 

:  158 

49,957 

811  ! 

:  5,468 

4,031 

:  227 

28,908 

'3/ 

6,928  : 

\kj  1,869 

•y  153 

l/  Includes  first  of  major  forage  crop  seed  sales  (l4  or  15  million  pounds) 

for  export  by  CCC. 
2/  Includes  large  quantities  from  CCC  stocks  of  vetch  and  other  green 

manure  crop  seeds . 
3/  Not  available. 

%J  Six-months  July -December;  January-June  data  not  released  by  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 
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U.S.  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  EXPORTS 

EXCEED  3^0  MILLION  BUSHELS  IN  1955-56 

Predictions  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  during  the  past  several  months  that  United  States  com- 
bined exports  of  wheat  and  flour  during  the  1955-56  (July-June)  marketing 
season  would  reach  3*4-0  million  bushels  have  now  been  confirmed  by  the 
official  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  which  show  that  the  total 
for  the  season  amounted  to  3^0.7  million  bushels. 

At  the  indicated  level,  the  nation's  1955-56  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour  were  the  highest  since  1951-52  when  they  amounted  to  ^75  million 
bushels.    The  average  for  the  5-year  period  (19^5-^6/19^9-50)  immediately 
following  the  end  of  World  War  II  was  k±5  million  bushels.    This  compares 
with  the  prewar  (193^-35/1938-39)  average  of  k6  million  bushels. 

Wheat  in  the  form  of  grain  accounted  for  29O.5  million  bushels  of 
the  1955-56  exports  and  flour  for  50.2  million  bushels.    During  195^-55 > 
when  the  country's  wheat  and  flour  exports  totaled  2jk  million  bushels, 
wheat  as  grain  amounted  to  227.2  million  bushels  and  flour,  including 
the  wheat  equivalent  of  semolina  and  macaroni,  to  U6.3  million  bushels. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  nation's  combined  exports  of  wheat 
and  flour  during  the  season  just  ended  were  the  large  increases  in  exports 
to  African,  Western  Hemisphere  and  Asiatic  markets.    Especially  note- 
worthy, were  the  increased  shipments  of  wheat  to  Egypt,  Brazil,  Japan, 
Pakistan,  India  and  French  North  Africa,  and  the  increased  exports  of 
flour  to  Indochina  and  Venezuela. 

Despite  greatly  reduced  exports  of  wheat  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Yugoslavia,  and  Norway,  total  sales  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
European  markets  during  the  year  amounted  to  151.3  million  bushels  grain 
equivalent  compared  with  1^5  «9  million  a  year  earlier.    The  increase  was 
due  mainly  to  increased  exports  of  wheat  to  France  and  The  Netherlands. 
Total  exports  of  flour  to  European  countries  amounted  to  8.2  million 
bushels  grain  equivalent  in  1955-56  compared  with  6.8  million  bushels 
in  195^-55,  mainly  because  of  substantially  increased  purchases  by 
Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  upward  trend  in  exports,  despite  such  unfavorable  factors  as 
increased  export  availabilities  in  major  exporting  countries  and  con- 
tinued govermental  encouragement  for  an  expansion  in  production  in  many 
of  the  importing  countries,  can  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors. 
Outstanding  among  these  were  the  opportunities  provided  for  moving 
wheat  and  flour  into  export  channels  under  one  or  more  of  the  surplus 
disposal  programs  authorized  by  Congress  and  increased  dollar  earnings 
and  holdings  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries. 
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United  States  Exports  of  Wheat  and  Flour  During  Stated  Periods 


Destination 

|          July- June  195*4-55 

July-June  1955-5& 

:    Wheat      :  Flour  1/:    Total  : 

Wheat     :  Flour  1/ :  Total 

:                  (Thousands  of  "bushels, 

grain  equivalent) 

Western  Hemisphere  : 

Canada  :  2 

Mexico  :  163 

Central  America  :  599 

Cuba  :  1,620 

British  West  Indies  : 

Other  Caribbean  :  13 

Colombia  :  511 

Venezuela  :  236 

The  Guianas  ; 

Peru  :  1,950 

Bolivia  :  2,306 

Chile  : 

Brazil  :  8,916 

Others  :_  258 

Total  :  16J5W" 

Europe  : 

Norway  :  4,721 

United  Kingdom  :  25,562 

Netherlands  :  12,402 

Belgium-Luxembourg. ...... :  7»973 

France  : 

West  Germany  :  27,353 

Austria  :  668 

Switzerland  ;  881 

Spain  :  2,254 

Portugal  :  1,421 

Italy  :  761 

Yugoslavia  :  40,471 

Greece  :  12,071 

Others  :  2,544 

Total  :  139.082 

Asia  : 

Turkey  :  9,769 

Lebanon  :  11 

Iran  :  1,012 

Israel  :  8,373 

Saudi  Arabia.  :  270 

India  :  5,334 

Pakistan  :  288 

Indochina  : 

Philippines  :  1 

Korea  :  2,160 

Formosa  :  7,256 

Japan  :  33,381 

Others  :  6l 

Tots!  ;  67,91b 

Africa  : 

•  French  North  Africa  : 

Egypt. ..  .-.^  :  - 

Canary  Islands  :  513 

British  West  Africa  : 

Union  of  South  Africa  :  2,079 

Others  :  l,o4g 

Total  :  3,640 

Miscellaneous  : 

Oceania.  : 

Unspecified  ;  - 

'Total  : 

World  Total  ;  227,212 

1/  Wholly  of  U.S.  wheat. 


114 

8 

3,853 

3,690 

2,746 

2,391 
265 
7,6l4 

1,313 
150 
1.485 
58 
5 

 22 


1,403 
623 

4,102 

18 
1 
63 


232 
67 
13 
2 

266 


3,257 
7 

1,931 

48 
2 
37 
5.571 

549 

946 


10 

1,317 
2.456 

1.681 


lib 

171 
4.452 
5.310 
2.746 
2,404 

776 
3,850 
1,313 
2,100 

3,791 
58 
8,921 

250 


6,124 
26,185 
16,504 

7,991 
1 

27,416 
668 
881 
2,254 

1,653 
828 
40,484 

12,073 
2j_810 


145,872 


9,769 
3,268 
1,012 
8,380 
2,201 
5,382 
290 
37 
5,572 
2,709 
7,256 
34,327 
2,057 


82.260 


10 
1,317 
513 
2,456 

2,079 
-2J22. 
9.1W 


 JL 

273,541 


1,297 
2,907 

2,387 

2,50s 

25 
2,915 

87 

3,304 
2,150 
1,388 
16, 848 
816 


2,033 
23,288 
19,^07 

7.O85 

7.931 

16,787 
2,246 
1,711 
1,270 
3,294 
4,189 
37,515 
13,239 

i4TXo5 


9,o4s 

1,944 
8,667 
301 
8,895 

4,663 


4,455 

7,379 
39,610 
i4o 


85.102 


3,121 
18,237 
2,150 

1,082 

_JL025_ 


229 

16 
3,931 

3,548 
2,417 
1,914 
119 

4,828 
1,244 
256 
1,178 
4 


1,220 
1.765 
3,553 
24 

27 


4 
34o 

1.033 
11 

3 

173 


51 
3,209 
5 

11 
1,949 
39 

1,667 
4,782 

13 
i,34o 

2,210 


24 
634 

2,695 


i£52_ 

4,992 


28 
1,221 

IS 


1,526 
2,923 

6,318 
6,056 
2,417 
1,939 
3,034 

4,915 
1,244 

3,560 
3,368 
1,392 

17,737 

8l6_ 

"57.245 


3,253 
25,053 

23,060 
7,109 
7,931 

16 ,81.4 
2,246 
1,711 
1,274 
3,634 
5,222 
37,526 
13 , 242 

3,18?- 


15L251 


9,099 
3,209 
i,949 
8,678 
2,250 
8,934 
4,663 
1,667 

4,782 
4,455 
7,392 
40,950 
„2J50_ 
100,378 


3,1^5 
18,871 

2,190 
2,695 

1,082 
2^664 


JO,647_ 


28 
1*221 
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CHILE  AGAIN  REVIEWS  MILK  PRICE 

Once  again,  the  Chilean  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  reviewing  milk 
prices  in  an  effort  to  answer  producers'  demands  for  a  higher  price. 
Late  in  1955,  the  Ministry  recommended  a  retail  price  of  kO  pesos  per 
liter,  with  the  producer  benefiting  from  the  8  pesos  per  liter  over 
the  previous  price.    The  Cost  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Economy, 
however,  recommended  32  pesos  per  liter,  which  the  Government  adopted 
as  the  controlled  price. 

Earlier  this  year,  Santiago  dairies  attempted  a  retail  price 
increase  on  the  then  decontrolled  milk  price.    This,  however,  brought 
about  prompt  Government  action  to  keep  the  milk  price  at  the  32  pesos 
per  liter  level.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  6,  1956. 
Note:  Due  to  the  fluctuating  exchange  rate  in  Chile,  it  is  difficult 
to  convert  Chilean  prices  to  the  equivalent  American  currency.  The 
official  exchange  rate  in  February  1956  was  200  pesos  =  U.  S.  $1.  By 
April,  the  official  rate  reached  300  pesos  per  U .  S.  $1.    The  present 
trade  rate  is  i+93  pesos  per  U.  S.  $1.) 

Producers  do  not  feel  that  the  present  price,  plus  the  8  pesos 
per  liter  subsidy,  is  sufficient  to  meet  their  costs  of  production. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  attempting  to  answer  the  producers' 
demands,  is  considering  two  alternative  actions.  One  would  be  to 
relate  the  prices  of  milk  and  wheat;  fluctuating  wheat  prices  would 
thus  be  mirrored  by  the  milk  price .  The  alternative  plan  would  set 
a  winter  price  and  a  summer  price  for  milk,  favoring  the  producer  in 
times  of  lowered  production  and  high  costs. 


DUTCH  JOIN  U.K.  BUTTER 
MARKETING  COUNCIL 

Through  the  action  of  Dutch  dairy  interests,  the  Netherlands  has 
become  a  member  of  the  Butter  Information  Council,  a  sales  promotional 
organization  operating  in  the  United  Kingdom  market.    The  original 
members  were  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Denmark,  all  primary  butter 
exporters  to  Britain.  (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  June  lk,  195*+.) 
Later,  British  interests  were  invited  to  join  the  Council. 

The  chairman  of  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Com- 
mission, and  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  Butter  council,  W.  Marshall 
welcomed  the  Dutch  to  the  joint  advertising  operation.    "We  welcome 
the  entry  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Council,"  he  said.  "Membership 
now  covers  all  the  large  exporters  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as 
the  domestic  producers." 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  promote  the  general  sale  of 
butter.    However,  in  addition,  each  of  the  countries  on  the  Council 
also  advertises  its  own  brand-name  products. 
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MEXICAN  DAIRYMEN  REJECT 
LOCAL  ALFALFA  PRICE 

The  price  of  alfalfa  in  the  Baja  California  State  of  Mexico 
recently  played  an  important  role  in  a  dispute  "between  diarymen 
and  feed  growers.    The  dairymen  of  Tijuana  are  the  only  market 
for  the  alfalfa  grown  under  irrigation  in  the  Ensenada  region. 
For  some  time,  the  dairymen  have  imported  alfalfa  from  California 
to  supplement  an  inadequate  local  supply.    The  Ensenada  area,  how- 
ever, expects  a  3-ton  per  acre  yield  this  year  for  a  total  harvest 
of  over  16,500  tons.    On  this  basis,  the  alfalfa  growers  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  prohibit  all  imports 
of  alfalfa  into  the  area. 

Immediately  thereafter,  the  price  of  alfalfa  rose  from  $29.00 
to  $36.30  per  ton,  whereupon,  the  dairy  farmers  retaliated  and 
asked  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  authorize  an  increase  in  milk 
prices.    Through  mediation  of  federal  authorities,  a  price  of 
$32.65  per  ton  was  reportedly  agreed  upon  by  both  groups  to  keep 
milk  prices  at  the  same  level. 

In  June,  however,  the  dairy  farmers  were  not  purchasing  the 
local  alfalfa  and  reportedly  were  attempting  to  get  new  permits 
to  import  again.    The  growers  accused  the  dairymen  of  violating 
their  price  agreement.    The  dairymen,  meanwhile,  are  operating  on 
stocks  of  imported  alfalfa,  which  the  local  growers  have  been 
attempting  to  have  the  Government  impound. 


AUSTRALIA'S  BUTTER  EXPORTS 
INCREASED  IN  1955-56 

Preliminary  totals  for  the  1955-56  season  show  that  exports 
of  butter  from  Australia  at  I89  million  pounds  were  33  percent 
above  195^-55  and  the  highest  for  many  years.    The  United  Kingdom 
took  87  percent  of  the  exports  during  the  year  just  closed.  Total 
cheese  exports  declined  from  k$  million  pounds  in  195^-55  "to  37 
million  pounds  in  1955-56.    Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  also 
decreased,  being  29  million  pounds  compared  with  ho  million  pounds 
in  the  earlier  year. 

Arrivals  of  both  Australian  butter  and  cheese  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  July  were  also  well  below  the  same  month  of  1955 ♦ 
Butter  was  down  from  20  million  pounds  last  year  to  11  million 
pounds  in  July,  1956,  while  cheese  dropped  from  k  million  pounds 
to  2  million  pounds. 

Quantities  afloat  at  the  end  of  the  month  are  also  lighter 
than  in  the  previous  year  as  shipments  have  been  affected  by  the 
dock  strikes  in  various  Australian  ports. 
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PASTURES  IN  DENMARK  DETERIORATING 

Pastures  in  Denmark  are  showing  the  effects  of  the  hot,  dry  weather 
last  summer,  the  low  temperatures  of  the  past  winter,  and  the  somewhat 
unfavorable  growing  conditions  this  year. 

Milk  production  is  now  down  considerably  from  last  year.  However, 
this  is  only  partly  due  to  the  pasture  situation,  as  farmers  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  grass  by  increased  feeding  of  hay,  silage  and  oilcakes. 
By  using  hay  and  silage  now,  smaller  supplies  will  be  available  for  barn 
feeding  during  the  coming  winter.  Unless  farmers  find  it  profitable  to 
use  increased  quantities  of  oilcakes  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  hay  and 
silage,  a  decline  in  milk  production  during  the  coming  winter  is  antici- 
pated. 


PANAMA  DAIRIES 
MERGE 

Information  from  Panama  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  3 
principal  dairies  serving  Panama  City  and  Colon  have  merged.    Purpose  of 
the  merger  was  to  reduce  costs  and  to  improve  services.    All  3  dairies 
had  been  selling  in  the  Canal  Zone  prior  to  the  merger  and  the  new  organ- 
ization expects  to  continue  and  improve  its  operation  in  this  market. 

FRENCH  CAMEROONS  ENCOURAGES 
COCOA  PRODUCTION 

The  French  Cameroons  is  the  fifth  largest  cocoa  producing  country 
in  the  world,  next  to  the  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria  and  the  Ivory  Coast  in 
Africa,  and  Brazil  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.    Cocoa  represented  5^.2 
percent  of  the  value  of  overall  exports  from  the  Cameroons  in  195^- >  and 
k9  percent  in  1955* 

The  Administration  for  the  Cameroons,  recognizing  the  importance  of 
cocoa  to  its  economy  is  presently  attempting  (l)  to  increase  the  pro- 
ducer's share  in  the  F.O.B.  Douala  price  of  cocoa,  and  (2)  to  increase 
moderately  the  F.O.B.  price  by  the  introduction  of  selected  trees  and  by 
encouraging  the  increased  production  of  higher -quality  cocoa.    The  first 
objective  can  be  attained  only  by  decreasing  the  internal  transportation 
and  middleman  charges,  which  will  not  be  an  easy  task.    The  second  objec- 
tive of  the  Administration  of  increasing  the  quality  of  Cameroons  cocoa 
may  be  more  easily  accomplished.     It  is  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  1956 
that  250,000  graftings  will  have  been  distributed  to  African  producers. 
It  is  expected  that  the  improved  strains  will  not  only  bring  about  an 
increased  percentage  of  cacao  superieur  in  total  exports,  but  that  the 
productivity  of  the  average  tree  will  be  materially  increased.    The  Ad- 
ministration in  October  1955,  decreed  a  10  franc  per  kilo  bonus  for 
cacao  superieur. 
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MEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  AUSTRALIA 
CONTINUES  UPWARD  TREND 

For  the  10 -month  period  ending  April  1956  (meat  production  season) 
the  total  meat  production  in  Australia  was  slightly  over  3  percent  larger 
than  the  previous  year.    Steady  foreign  demand  coupled  with  attractive 
prices  was  the  main  factor  in  the  increased  production  of  meat. 

The  production  of  canned  meat  for  the  11-month  period  ending  May 
1956  was  3*5  percent  less  than  the  same  period  of  the  previous  period. 
The  export  of  chilled  meat,  however,  increased  from  870  long  tons  in  195^~ 
55  to  5,0*4-8  long  tons  for  the  first  11  months  of  the  1955-56  season. 
Total  meat  exports  for  the  1955-56  period  were  8.1  percent  higher  than 
the  previous  period.    The  increase  occurred  mostly  in  beef,  veal,  mutton 
and  variety  meats.    Less  lamb  and  67.9  percent  less  pork  were  exported. 

Factors  contributing  to  increased  production  in  Australia  are  most 
favorable.    The  pastures  have  been  exceptionally  good  and  there  are  un- 
limited possibilities  for  expansion.     Both  beef  cattle  and  sheep  numbers 
are  continuing  to  expand.    There  is  strong  demand  for  replacement  cattle. 


NEW  ZEALAND'S  FREIGHT  RATES 
ON  WOOL  TO  INCREASE 

The  Montreal,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Line,  Ltd.  has  announced  a 
12-f-  percent  increase  in  freight  rates,  effective  October  1,  1956  for  wool 
and  general  cargo  (except  frozen  cargo)  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Officials  of  the  line  attribute  the  increase  to  a  variety  of  factors, 
but  principally  to  increased  port  costs.  The  line  renders  monthly  service 
to  North  America  with  additional  shipping  during  the  wool  marketing  season. 


RECORD  MEAT  PRODUCTION 
IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Record  meat  production  in  New  Zealand  is  expected  for  the  current 
season  which  ends  September  30.    According  to  provisional  estimates  of 
New  Zealand's  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  production  will  probably  be 
between  660,000-  665,000  long  tons.    This  is  an  increase  of  h  percent 
over  last  season's  figures.    Most  of  the  increase  is  in  beef,  whereas  in 
previous  years  the  increase  was  due  to  lamb  and  mutton.     During  the  1955- 
56  season  a  record  number  of  more  than  1^,500,000  lambs  will  be  slaugh- 
tered.   As  a  result  of  this  increase  in  production,  the  exports  of  meat 
will  be  about  6  percent  above  last  season  and  local  consumption  will  be 
3  percent  larger  than  the  previous  year. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  EMPLOYED  50  SCLENTLSTS 
ON  WOOL  RESEARCH  LAST  YEAR 

According  to  the  New  Zealand  Wool  Board's  annual  report,  some  50 
scientists  are  engaged  in  8  separate  centers  on  sheep  and  wool  industry 
research.    For  the  year  ended  last  March  about  $50^,000  was  spent  on 
this  work. 

The  international  Wool  Secretariat  overseas  spent  more  than 
$252,000  on  various  aspects  of  scientific  liaison.    The  New  Zealand 
Wool  Board's  share  of  this  was  more  than  $56,000.    The  total  of 
research  expenditure  "by  New  Zealand  in  the  Dominion  and  overseas 
was  about  $56^,298. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE 
OUTBREAK  IN  TEE  U.K. 

The  present  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  Gloucestershire  area  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
epidemics  in  recent  years.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  disease 
some  35  cases  have  been  reported  from  that  area,  and  in  order  to 
stop  the  spread  of  the  disease  more  than  three  thousand  animals, 
including  pedigreed  aheap,  cattle,  goats  and  hogs  have  been  killed 
and  buried  under  Veterinary  supervision. 

DE0UGHT  CONDITIONS  IN  CHILE 
REDUCE  CATTLE  NUMBERS 

Severe  drought  conditions  in  the  rich  North  Central  valley  area, 
where  most  of  Chile's  cattle  are  raised,  have  forced  many  farmers  to 
sell  their  livestock.    The  government  railroads  have  reduced  freight 
rates  in  order  to  encourage  movement  of  livestock  out  of  the  drought- 
affected  area. 

ARGENTINA  EXPORTS  MEAT 
TO  U.S.S.R. 

During  the  month  of  June  about  16.5  million  pounds  of  meat  and 
1,260  pieces  of  cattle  hides  were  shipped  to  the  U.S.S.R.  About 
half  of  the  total  meat  was  mutton  and  lamb. 

NEW  ZEALAND  ESTABLISHES 

MEAT  INDUSTRY  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

New  Zealand  established  a  new  Meat  Industry  Research  Institute 
last  November.    The  institute  is  managed  by  the  New  Zealand  Meat 
Producer's  Board,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research.    The  aim  of  the  institute 
is  to  carry  on  intensive  research  in  the  meat  industry  and  to  study 
production  and  export,  both  at  home  and  overseas. 
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AUSTRALIA  SHARES  COST  OF 
AIR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  BEEF 

The  Australian  government  will  continue  to  subsidize  producers  for 
another  2  years  to  cover  the  excess  cost  of  transportation  of  beef  by  air 
from  Western  Australia  to  the  port  cities  (about  150  miles).    The  subsidy 
is  2.3  cents  per  pound  during  1956-57  season  and  1.6  cents  per  pound 
during  1957-58  season. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EXPORTING 

BOVINE  SEMEN  TO  AUSTRALIA  EXPLAINED 

Shipments  of  bovine  semen  to  Australia  in  recent  years  have  been  suc- 
cessful., and  the  trade  has  been  increasing.    Several  shipments  have  been 
made  from  the  United  States  with  great  success.     In  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  market.,  the  United  States'  shippers  will  have  to  observe  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  A  certificate  from  the  veterinarian  in  charge  of  the  A.  I. 
centre  of  origin  - 

a.  that  the  semen  in  the  consignment  is  derived  from  the  A.  I. 
Centre  (name  of  centre)  of  which  he  is  the  full-time 
veterinarian  in  charge; 

b.  that  the  semen  in  the  consignment  is  derived  from  a  bull 
located  for  at  least  6  months  previously  in  the  A.I.  Centre; 

c.  that  the  donor  bull  has  been  tested  and  proved  free  from 
tuberculosis  and  brucellosis; 

d.  that  the  donor  bull  is  not  affected  with  trichomoniasis  or 
vibrosis  and  that  his  fertility  has  proved  good; 

e.  that  the  semen  was  collected  from  the  donor  bull  during 
February,  March,  April  or  May. 

2.  A  certificate  by  a  veterinary  officer  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  located  in  the  State  of  origin  of  the 
semen  - 

a.  that  the  disease  blue  tongue  of  sheep  does  not  exist  and  is 
not  suspected  of  being  present  in  the  State  of  origin  or 

in  any  State  adjoining  the  State  of  origin; 

b.  that  the  property  on  which  the  donor  bull  is  located  has  not 
been  under  any  restriction  for  infectious  disease  during  the 
previous  6  months ; 

c.  that  the  diseases  foot-and-mouth  and  vesicular  stomatitis  do 
not  exist  in  the  State  of  origin  nor  have  been  reported  there- 
in during  the  6  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  certificate. 
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NETHERLANDS  LARD  EXPORTS  DECLINE, 
IMPORTS  U.  S.  EDIBLE  TALLOWS  INCREASE 

Exports  of  lard  and  refined  pork  fat,  "Dutch  Lard"  from  the  Nether- 
lands during  January -April  1956  totaled  only  9,709  metric  tons  compared 
with  13,667  tons  a  year  earlier.    All  of  the  decrease  occurred  in  exports 
to  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary.    However,  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany  increased. 


During  January -April  1956  United  States r  exports  of  edible  tallows 
to  the  Netherlands  increased  substantially  and  were  at  a  very  high  level. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  accounted  for  12,327  metric  tons  of  the 
13>679  tons  imported  from  all  countries.    Netherlands'  imports  of  techni- 
cal (inedible)  animal  fats  in  the  first  k  months  of  1956  were  only  ll,92lt- 
tons  compared  with  llt-,758  tons  a  year  earlier.    Imports  from  the  United 
States  showed  an  almost  corresponding  decrease. 


THE  NETHERLANDS:     Imports  and  exports  of  lard,  tallows  and 
greases,  195^-55  and  January-April  1955-56 


Year 


Item 


195^ 


Jan.  -  April 


1955    :  1955 
 >  9 


1956 


IMPORTS 

Edible  tallow  and  oleo  stock( total) :  6,859 

"    From  U.  S...:  180 
Technical  animal  fats    ( total) 8l,  i+65 

"  "  From  U.  S...:  7^,7°° 
Other  edible  animal  oils  and  fats..:  $16 
Lard. .............................. :  Ij-,909 

Total.  :  93,7^9 

• 

EXPORTS  : 
Lard,  incl.  refined  imported  hogfat: 

Western  Germany.......,..........:  ^,651 

Eastern  Germany.  :  3,*+07 

Czechoslovakia. .....,...,...,....:    9, 600 

Yugoslavia. . .......*.............:  7,990 

U.S.S.R  ...........:  3,972 

Hungary.  :    1, 59O 

United  Kingdom  ......:  2,097 

Brazil  , ............. :  7,235 

Other  Countries  :  10,198 

 Total  :  50,7^0 


M.  Tons 


33,133 
28,868 

^3,523 
39A92 
36^4- 

M^5 


81,265 


2,10^ 
2,3^9 
1,587 
22,018 

5,353 
1^,929 
71 

11,730 


50,lUl 


9,^19 
8,221 

1^,758 
13,226 
10k 
1,07*1 


25,355 


U66 

1,3^2 
7,036 

1,926 
1,379 
71 
1,^7 


13,667 


13,679 
12,327 
11,9214- 
11,680 
2I4-2 
3^7 


26,192 


1,14-98 
26 
5U9 
2,14-16 

701 
1,1+16 

3,103 


9,709 
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NEW  ZEALAND  HOLDS 
"OTHER  MARKETS"  FIRM 

Total  shipments  of  New  Zealand  meat  to  other  markets  (other  than  the 
United  Kingdom)  were  51}QQk  long  tons  of  carcass  meat  --  representing  13 
percent  of  total  exports,  and  3A76  long  tons  of  canned  meat  repre- 
senting 30  percent  of  exports.    Russia  was  the  largest  buyer  in  these 
alternative  markets,  the  Netherlands  second,  followed  by  Italy,  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Caribbean  and  Canada.    Exports  of  meat  during  the  1955-56 
season  were  about  the  same  as  the  previous  season.    The  Meat  Board  is 
pleased  with  the  progress  of  selling  their  meat  to  other  countries, 
rather  than  depending  wholly  on  the  United  Kingdom  market. 


IRELAND  INCREASES  DUTY 
ON  IMPORTED  FRUIT 

As  a  means  to  improve  their  unfavorable  trade  balance,  Ireland  raised 
the  duty  on  fresh  and  canned  fruit  to  372"  percent  ad  valorem  (25  percent 
preferential  to  South  Africa) .    Consumers  and  traders  are  protesting  this 
action  because  it  will  virtually  stop  imports  of  fresh  citrus,  espe- 
cially that  from  the  United  States.    Also,  it  is  expected  to  materially 
reduce  imports  of  United  States  canned  fruit. 


HURRICANE  BETSY  SEVERELY  DAMAGES 
GUADELOPE  BANANAS 

Heavy  winds  and  rains  accompanying  hurricane  Betsy  severely  damaged 
banana  plantations  and  property  in  Guadeloupe.     In  1955;  Guadeloupe  ex- 
ported 3  million  stems  of  bananas. 


WINDSTORMS  DAMAGE  BANANAS 
IN  COSTA  RICA 

About  900,000  banana  plants  were  blown  down  in  Costa  Rica  on  July  30. 
About  500,000  of  these  were  bearing  fruit  at  the  time  of  the  blowdown,  and 
about  i+00,000  were  young  plants. 


MEXICO  EXPECTS  RECORD 
ORANGE  CROP 

The  orange  crops  in  the  two  most  important  Mexican  producing  areas, 
Nuevo  Leon  and  Vera  Cruz,  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  a  new  record 
production  in  Mexico  is  expected  this  season.    Storage  and  handling 
facilities  at  Tampico  have  been  expanded,  according  to  local  sources. 
This  is  in  anticipation  of  increased  exports  during  the  195&-57  season. 
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BRAZILIAN  JUTE  PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES  UPWARD  TREND 


The  latest  trade  estimate  of  the  1956  jute  crop  in  Brazil  is  about  77 
million  pounds.    Production  in  Amazonas  is  at  55  million  pounds,  and  in 
Para  at  22  million  pounds.    Malva  production  (all  in  Para)  is  estimated 
at  close  to  ^0  million  pounds.    Malva  is  similar  to  jute  and  also  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  bags  and  sacks .    The  use  of  malva  fiber  extends  the 
Brazilian  supply  of  bagging  fiber  to  a  total  of  nearly  117  million  pounds, 
the  largest  crop  on  record.    The  jute  harvest  was  virtually  completed  by 
the  end  of  June  and  the  malva  harvest  began  in  July. 


Weather  conditions  have  been  favorable ,  and  account  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  the  increase  in  estimate  of  about  10  to  20  million  pounds  of 
jute  over  the  preliminary  estimates  for  this  year.    Current  production 
is  greater  than  in  1955  by  about  20  million  pounds  of  jute  and  6  or  7 
million  pounds  of  malva.    Final  estimates  of  1955  malva  production  were 
at  about  33  million  pounds. 


Jute  growers  have  had  their  best  season  on  record,  but  dealers  and 
shippers  received  less  for  the  fiber  than  they  had  expected.  Prices 
c.i.f.  at  the  ports  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  were  quoted  at  the 
approximate  equivalent  of  12  cents  a  pound  in  April,  but  had  risen  to 
about  15  to  l6  cents  in  June  and  l6  to  17  cents  in  July.  Continued 
demand  by  domestic  consumers,  especially  in  northeastern  and  southern 
areas,  has  caused  the  upward  trend  in  the  market  since  early  in  the 
harvest  season. 

Jute  shippers  had  accumulated  stocks  on  account  of  a  shortage  of 
transportation  from  the  Amazon  Valley  to  consuming  centers.  Their 
financial  situation,  however,  has  been  greatly  alleviated  with  the 
recent  resolution  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  to  accept  100  percent  dis- 
count of  all  collections  covering  jute  shipments.    It  was  estimated 
that  these  shipments  totaled  about  k.5  million  pounds  in  June  and 
17.5  million  in  July. 


The  jute  industry  has  progressed  so  rapidly  that  there  are  pre- 
dictions that  by  another  year  it  will  be  the  principal  support  of 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  Amazonas  and  an  important  source  of  in- 
come for  Brazil,  even  competing  successfully  with  rubber. 


Joint  meetings  were  held  in  Manaus  and  Belem  in  late  July  by  jute 
producers,  dealers,  and  industrialists.    They  were  called  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  CACEX  (Foreign  Commerce  Desk)  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil, 
and  their  main  purpose  was  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  importing 
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22  million  pounds  of  jute  from  India  or  Pakistan  to  establish  a  strategic 
stockpile  in  southern  Brazil.    The  necessary  authorization  for  the  importa- 
tion must  be  obtained  from  CACEX. 

Industrialists  from  southern  Brazil  have  been  strongly  urging  importa- 
tion of  jute  for  more  than  a  year.    They  allege  that  they  no  longer  have 
sufficient  stocks  to  support  their  industry  in  such  emergency  cases  as  the 
recurring  shortage  of  transportation  from  growing  centers  to  the  ports  of 
Recife,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Port  Alegre.    They  also  feared  an  in- 
sufficient supply  from  this  year's  crop  in  the  Amazon  Valley. 

Amazon  businessmen  strongly  oppose  any  importation  of  jute.    They  are 
convinced  that  it  would  hinder  not  only  the  increasing  efforts  of  local 
jute  producers  for  expanding  their  production  but  also  would  depreciate  the 
compensatory  prices  now  being  paid  for  domestic  jute  by  the  bagging  industry. 
They  claim  that  the  current  crop  is  estimated  at  117  million  pounds  of  jute 
and  malva,  or  2  million  pounds  greater  than  the  requirements  for  1956,  and 
the  producdrs  guarantee  to  industrialists  an  increased  effort  to  produce 
more  jute  in  1957*    A  new  meeting  was  set  for  October  when  more  accurate 
data  on  this  year's  crop  should  be  available,  and  a  restudy  of  the  situa- 
tion at  that  time  may  be  more  conclusive. 


FLAXSEED  FUTURES  TRADING  RESUMED 
IN  BOMBAY  AFTER  13  YEARS 

Futures  trading  in  flaxseed  was  resumed  in  Bombay  on  July  20  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bombay  Oilseeds  Exchange  Ltd.    It  had  been  suspended 
by  Government  order  since  19^3* 

The  earliest  contract  currently  listed  is  May  1957>  with  Bombay  Bold 
as  the  contract  basis.    The  unit  of  trading  is  25  long  tons.    There  will 
be  only  two  contracts,  May  and  September. 


TURKEY  CONTINUES  COTTON  PRICE 
SUPPORTS  AT  LAST  YEAR'S  LEVEL 

Price  support  for  cotton  in  Turkey,  which  is  administered  by  the  far- 
mer cooperative  unions,  will  be  the  same  for  the  195&-57  crop  as  for  last 
year.    The  Government  announced  on  July  19,  1956,  that  it  will  absorb  any 
losses  incurred  by  the  cooperatives  in  handling  the  crop,  as  has  been  the 
practice  in  recent  years.    The  cooperatives  will  purchase  the  cotton  if 
the  prices  drop  below  the  following  levels  for  Acala  1-A  seed  cotton:  at 
Izmir,  120  kurus  per  kilogram  ( 19*^3  U.  S.  cents  a  pound);  at  Adana,  115 
kurus  per  kilogram  (18.63  cents  a  pound). 
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AUSTRALIA'S  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 
FACE  HIGHER  OVERSEAS  FREIGHT  RATES 


An  estimated  10  to  15  percent  increase  in  freight  rates  for 
1957  is  causing  Australia's  exporters  great  concern.    The  announce- 
ment comes  at  a  period  when  the  Government  is  stressing  foreign 
exports  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  an  adverse  balance  of  payments 
situation  as  well  as  meeting  keen  competition  in  markets  abroad. 
Exports  of  wool,  meat,  dairy  products,  and  fruits  are  the  princi- 
pal commodities  affected. 


The  "bulk  of  Australia's  agricultural  exports  to  United  King- 
dom and  European  markets  are  subject  to  shipping  rates  established 
by  annual  contracts  between  Australian  exporters  and  21  British 
and  European  shipping  lines  known  collectively  as  the  Conference 
Lines.    Rates  for  wool,  refrigerated  cargoes,  such  as  meats  and 
dairy  products,  and  fresh  fruit,  which  were  to  expire  August  31; 
September  30,  and  December  31>  respectively,  have  all  been  con- 
tinued at  present  levels  through  the  calendar  year  1956 • 


Although  Australian  exporters  realized  higher  freight  rates 
would  be  forthcoming  after  the  7|"  percent  increases  in  rates  during 
both  1955  and  1956,  they  bitterly  disagree  with  shipowners  on  the 
higher  increase  scheduled  for  1957*    Shipowners,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain  that  the  increased  rates  must  offset  higher  costs  of  turn- 
around in  Australia,  particularly  the  recent  18  percent  increase  in 
wages  granted  to  Australian  waterside  workers  in  settlement  of  the 
dockside  strikes,  and  the  increased  expense  of  transporting  lighter 
cargoes  from  Europe  as  the  result  of  Australia's  increased  emphasis 
on  import  restrictions.    Whatever  the  reason  for  the  increase  may 
be,  Australia  will  find  the  adjustment  to  higher  rates  a  difficult 
one  in  its  efforts  to  reduce  costs  and  meet  foreign  competition. 

An  Australian  delegation  of  exporters  is  expected  to  go  to 
London  to  protest  the  proposed  increase  in  rates  and  consideration 
may  be  given  at  that  time  to  Australia's  abandonment  of  the  Con- 
ference Lines  contracts  and  substituting  new  transport  arrange- 
ments for  shipment  of  her  export  commodities  abroad. 


Announcement  has  also  been  made  that  shipping  rates  between 
the  United  States,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  be  subject  to  a 
10  percent  increase  beginning  October  1. 
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U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  ALFALFA  SEED 
BEACH  BE  COED  LEVEL 


Alfalfa  seed  shipments  of  11.8  million  pounds  for  the  1955-56  crop 
year  are  the  highest  on  record,  "but  total  seed  exports  amounted  to  only 
28.9  million  pounds  compared  with  the  50  million  pounds  for  the  preceding 
record-"breaking  year.    However,  the  1955-56  total  exceeded  that  of  1953-5*1 
"by  2.2  million  pounds.    Approximately  half  of  the  June  shipments  went  to 
Europe  and  the  major  portion  of  the  remainder  was  shipped  to  Latin  America. 


U.  S.  Exports:    Grass  and  legume  seeds,  June  1956, 
with  comparisons 


June 


Kind  of  seed 


1955    .:1956  1/ 


July  1,  195**  ;    July  1,  1955 

to  \  to 

June  30,  1955; June  30,  1956  l/ 


1,000  pounds 


Alfalfa   

Alsike  

Other  clovers  

Fescue  

Ky .  "blue  

Orchard  

Bed top  

Timothy  

Other  grasses  

Total  grasses 


32 
7 

166 

3 

6 
6 
0 

11 

188 


233 
3^0 


795 


legumes  ;      It  19     ;  1,368 


10,605  : 

11,776" 

539  : 

58 

10,199  : 

2,726 

1,5*6  : 

420 

1,033  : 

227 

262  : 

26 

421  : 

387 

1,7*19  : 

555 

23,603  : 

12,733 

^9,957  : 

28,908 

the  Census,  effective  January  1,  1956.  "Other  clovers"  now  includes 
alsikej  fescue,  etc.,  have  "been  added  to  other  grasses. 


U.  S.  SHABE  OF  F0BEIGW  COTTON 
MARKETS  BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

The  United  States  share  of  cotton  imports  "by  11  out  of  12  of  the 
major  cotton  importing  countries,  as  shown  "by  the  table  on  the  next  page, 
continued  "below  last  year  for  the  periods  shown.    Spain  was  the  only 
country  which  reported  an  increase  in  imports  of  United  States  cotton. 
Japan's  reported  imports  through  May  were  "below  last  year,  although 
United  States  exports  to  Japan  through  June  (as  shown  in  the  export  table 
on  page  29)  were  considerably  higher  than  last  year.    Unusually  heavy 
exports  to  Japan  during  May  and  June  were  the  cause  of  this  difference 
between  the  two  sets  of  figures. 
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COTTON:    Share  of  United  States  and  other  supplying  countries  in  specified  import 
markets,  portions  of  195^-55  and  1955-5&  marketing  years  as  shown 

 (Bales  of  j?00  pounds  gross)  

:  i  ;      Quantity       ;  Supplying 

Importing  j    Eeporting  ;g  country:  '.  sh£  °™f  *  market 

country  .      period      .  .  195l,  .55 . 1955 .56 . .55  . 1955 _5£ 

 •  :  ; period  ;period  ;period  :period 

:  :  :     1,000  "bales    :  Percent 

Belgium  :  Aug. -April  :  United  States      :         77:         33:         21:  ll 

:                     :  Mexico                 :         75:         83:         20:  27 

:                      :  Belgian  Congo      :          60:          52:          16:  17 

:                     :      Total  l/                   3^9:       312:             :  ~ 

France  :  Aug. -June     :  United  States      :        ^09:        179:         3^:  l6 

:                     :  French  Colonies  :        172:        190:         ik:  17 

:                     :  Syria                   :        jjfgj        17k:         12:  15 
:                     :      Total  l/           :    1,218:    1,1^:  : 

Germany,  West  :  Aug. -April  :  United  States      :        339:         63:         35:  7 

:                    :  Mexico                 :       12*4 :       352:         13:  37 

:                    :  Egypt                  :         72:         75:          7:  8 

:                    :      Total  l/  :       971:       96^4:             :  ~ 

Italy  :  Aug. -April  :  United  States      :        197:         oil         k~0~:  Ij 

:                     :  Greece                 :         19 :         75 :  ^ :  15 

:  :      Total  l/  :        U91:       5 10:  : 

Netherlands  :  Aug. -April  :  United  States      :         B5I           51          30I  j 

:                     :  Mexico                 :         9^:        1^8:         3*t  56 

:                     :      Total  l/  :       279:        26k  :             ;  ~ 

Spain  :  Aug .  -June     :  United  States      :        12k  :        135:         5I4I  h~f 

:                    :  Brazil                 :         6k:         59:         28:  29 

:  :      Total  l/  :        230;        203;  :  

Switzerland  :  Aug. -June     :  United  States      i         52:          151         32I  l0~ 

:                     :  Egypt                   :         36:         ^8:         22:  31 

:  :      Total  l/  :       163 :        15k :  : 

United  Kingdom  :  Aug. -May      :  United  States      :        k~92:       23&1         37I  20~ 

:                     :  Sudan                   :         9k :        189 :  7:  16 

:  :      Total  l/  :    1,320:    1,211:  : 

Canada  :  Aug. -April  :  United  States      :        263:          77I          95I  2T~ 

:                     :  Mexico                 :  7 ;        223  :  3  ;  70 

:  :      Total  1/  :        276:       317-  : 

Hong  Kong  :  Aug . -May      :  United  States      :           9I           51           5I  3~ 

:                     :  Pakistan              :         58:         k9:         31:  26  1 

:                     :  India                   :  2j  kj_:  l:  25 

:  :      Total  1/  :        188:        189 :  : 

India  :  Aug.-Feh.     :  United  States      :          5Ti           J]          27I  T 

:                    :  Egypt                  :         7^:       1^3:         31:  51  , 

:                     :  Sudan                   :         15:         6k:  6 :  23_ 

:                     :      Total  1/  :       236:        28l:             :  ~  I 

J apan  :  Aug .  -May      :  United  States      :        663  :        ^k~6~:          38I  29" v 

:                      :  Mexico                  :        ^22;        lj 36 :         2k  ;  23 
 ■  :      Total  1/           :     1,725:     1,906:              ':  ~~ 

1/  Includes  imports  from  sources  not  listed. 
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UNITED  STATES:      Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination, 
averages  1935-39  and  1954-49;  annual  1953  and  1954; 
August -June  1954-55  and  1955-56 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  

;       Year  beginning  August  1        ;       August -June 

Country  of  destination        :       Average        •  ]  qqo     r~}Q5k  ;   

 :  ;1935-39;1945-49:  :  ;~1954-55;  1955-56 


1,000  bales 


-.1/ 
j 

3d  : 

~-|.  r> 

42  : 

15  : 

15  : 

:  17 

131  : 

68  ■ 

66  : 

66  ' 

15 

ft- 

57  : 

0  ! 

0  : 

0 

:  0 

: 

14  ! 

23  : 

21  : 

20 

3 

21  : 

10  ■ 

13  : 

12 

16 

662 

• 

575 

:  475 

4l6  : 

413 

177 

• 

340 

:  389 

.     350  : 

344 

71 

,  •  442 

489  : 

269 

249  : 

248 

103 

131 

:  104 

95  : 

94 

:  7 

7  ' 

:  14 

12  : 

12 

Poland  and  Danzig. 

69 

:  0 

:        0  : 

0 

:  1 

_  /*• 

0 

11  : 

11 

:  4 

69 

167  : 

:     197  : 

196 

:  143 

12 

:  43 

:       51  : 

51 

:  10 

26 

24 

:       37  : 

36 

:  13 

488 

:  422 

421  : 

4l2 

\  128 

•  •  •  •  IT 

1.1-7 

:  40 

103  : 

103 

!  100 

33 

10 

9  : 

11 

1 

!  4 

( Total  Europe . 

l  2. 

5^5 

2,100 

2,066  : 

2,o44 

812 

• 

275 

:  237 

307  : 

299 

:  72 

Phi  1  p 

•  Q 

20 

27 

l4 

24 

:  7 

:        2  : 

2 

:  27 

16 

:  20 

:       19  : 

19 

:  10 

86  : 

l6l  « 

61  : 

61  - 

8 

. . . :  117 

kOl  > 

0 

0  : 

0  « 

0 

6  : 

16  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0 

2/ 

5  • 

22  < 

27  : 

25  i 

15 

=5/ 

585  : 

:  1,005  : 

678  : 

658  ! 

829 

Korea,  Republic  of 

'  4/ 

48  ! 

96  - 

170  : 

170  ! 

122 

1  ■ 

110  : 

120  : 

120  ; 

124 

7 

45  : 

52  : 

49  : 

28 

46  - 

6/  68 

1/    73  : 

67  i 

118 

•  Total  500 -lb. 
Total  running 

:  4,065 

3,914  : 

3,585  : 

3,524  : 

2,179 

:  3,917  : 

3,761  : 

3,447  : 

3,388  : 

2,080 

1~7    4 -year  average.    2/  Less  than  500  bales.    3/  Includes  Greece  21. 

If  any,  included  in  other  countries.  5/  3-year  average.  6/  Israel 
12,  Ethiopia  11.  jj  Israel  20,  French  Morocco  11. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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U.  S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
DECLINE  IN  JUNE 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  June  1956  amounted  to 
2^7,000  "bales  of  500  pounds  gross  (238,000  running  "bales),  declining 
32  percent  from  May  1956  exports  of  361,000  bales,  but  only  16  percent 
below  the  293,000  bales  exported  in  June  1955 •    Exports  during  the  11 
months,  August-June  1955-56,  amounted  to  2,179,000  bales  (2,080,000 
running  bales)  or  38  percent  below  exports  of  3, 52^, 000  bales  during 
August- June  195^-55. 

Most  of  this  year's  decline  has  been  in  exports  to  Europe  and 
Canada  which  were  62  percent  less  than  last  year.    Exports  to  Japan, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  increased  in  the  current  season,  amounting  to 
829,000  bales  in  August-June  1955-56  or  26  percent  higher  than  during 
the  comparable  period  a  year  ago.    Japan  was  the  only  major  cotton 
consumer  to  take  an  increased  volume  of  United  States  cotton  in  the 
period  under  review,  and  the  current  total  for  Japan  amounts  to  more 
than  exports  to  all  of  Europe  combined. 

Cotton  exports  for  the  entire  1955-56  season  are  now  expected  to 
exceed  earlier  estimates  of  2.1  million  running  bales.    Movement  of 
cotton  in  July  under  Public  Law  kQO  programs  as  well  as  residual  quan- 
tities of  the  15/l6  inch  and  shorter  staple  cotton  from  the  million- 
bale  export  sale  may  tend  to  offset  the  seasonal  July  decline. 

Exports  under  the  1956-57  competitive-bid  export  program  are 
scheduled  to  begin  August  1,  1956.    A  very  heavy  movement  is  expected 
early  in  the  season,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  total  of  3  million 
bales  for  export  was  sold  before  August  1  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.    The  low  stocks  of  American  cotton  in  most  foreign  importing 
countries,  and  the  short  supply  of  cotton  available  from  other  countries 
at  the  present  time  will  encourage  heavy  imports  from  the  United  States 
during  August  and  September.     (See  table  on  page  29) 


JAPAN  PLANS  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 
OF  MANMADE  FIBER  YARNS 

Japanese  textile  production  goals  for  the  8-year  period,  1956  to 
1963,  recently  announced  by  the  Japanese  Government,  call  for  a  much 
larger  increase  in  production  of  manmade  fiber  yarns  than  in  cotton 
yarns.    In  1956,  the  Japanese  production  of  four  manmade  yarns  -  rayon, 
spun  rayon,  vinylon,  and  nylon-  is  expected  to  be  about  936  million 
pounds  or  23  million  pounds  less  than  production  of  cotton  yarns. 
By  I963,  however,  planned  production  of  these  four  manmade  products 
calls  for  1,389  million  pounds,  exceeding  by  kOO  million  pounds  the 
cotton  yarn  production  goal  of  989  million  pounds. 
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Despite  the  vagaries  associated  with  production  goals  as  com- 
pared with  actual  achievement,  and  the  fact  that  the  goals  may  he 
changed  from  time  to  time,  it  should  he  noted  that  in  recent  plan- 
ning in  Japan  more  and  more  attention  is  "being  given  to  the  increase 
of  manmade  fiber  yarns,  while  the  anticipated  increase  in  produc- 
tion of  cotton  yarns  is  somewhat  lower. 


U.  S.  COTTON  LINTERS  EXPORTS 
INCREASE  IN  JUNE 

United  States  exports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  chemical  grades 
5  to  7>  amounted  to  50,000  bales  ( 500  pounds  gross)  in  June  1956,  an 
increase  of  32  percent  over  exports  of  38,000  hales  in  May,  and  6l 
percent  higher  than  the  31,000  bales  exported  during  June  1955. 
Exports  during  the  11  months,  August-June  1955-56,  amounted  to 
^57>000  bales  or  60  percent  higher  than  the  286,000  bales  exported 
during  the  comparable  period  a  year  ago. 

The  increased  export  trade  in  linters  is  attributed  to  the  re- 
lease during  the  past  year  of  large  quantities  of  linters  from 
stocks  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    Most  of  the 
increased  movement  was  to  major  European  consuming  countries  and 
Japan.    Quantities  exported  during  August-June  1955-56,  with  corre- 
sponding 195^-55  figures  in  parentheses,  were  as  follows:  Western 
Germany  121,000  bales  ( 98,000) ;  United  Kingdom  111,000  (65,000); 
France  90,000  ( ^7,000) ;  Japan  60,000  (33,000);  the  Netherlands 
40,000  (11,000);  and  Canada  25,000  (21,000). 


U.  S.  COTTON  LINTERS  IMPORTS 
DECLINE  IN  JUNE 

United  States  imports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  felting  grades 
1  to  k  inclusive,  amounted  to  11,000  bales  ( 500  pounds  gross)  dur- 
ing June  1956,  a  decline  of  55  percent  from  imports  of  17,000  bales 
during  May,  and  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  2k, 000  bales  imported 
during  June  1955.    Imports  during  the  11  months  August-June  1955-56 
amounted  to  190,000  bales  or  9  percent  higher  than  imports  of  17i+,000 
bales  a  year  ago. 

Most  of  United  States  linters  imports  are  from  Mexico,  with 
smaller  quantities  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Brazil.    Quantities  im- 
ported from  the  principal  sources  in  August-June  1955-56,  with  com- 
parable 195^-55  figures  in  parentheses,  were  as  follows:  Mexico 
127,000  bales  (95,000);  U.S. S.R.,  lj-2,000  (30,000);  Brazil  7,000 
(2^,000);  El  Salvador  3,000  {k,000);  Belgium  3,000  ( 1,000);  and 
Peru  2,000  (2,000) . 
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MEXICO  TIES  COTTON  EXPORTS  TO 
IMPORTS  OF  SPECIFIED  PRODUCTS 

The  Mexican  Government  has  announced  that  effective  with  the  auto- 
mobile assembly  quota  year  beginning  November  1,  1956  >  local  assembly 
plants  will  be  required  to  make  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  Mexican 
cotton  abroad  in  exchange  for  permits  to  import  into  Mexico  automobile 
parts  for  assembly  of  cars  and  trucks.    Imports  of  hot  and  cold  rolled 
stell  are  included  on  the  list  but  not  imports  of  cars  or  of  spare  parts 
This  action  reportedly  is  a  step  by  the  Government  to  assure  the  sale 
for  export  of  the  remainder  of  the  surplus  from  the  current  cotton  crop. 
It  is  also  reported  to  be  a  result  of  dissatisfaction  with  prices  of- 
fered for  exported  cotton  this  year,  and  a  slowdown  in  sales  for  export. 

Imports  of  other  products  may  also  be  made  subject  to  this  type  of 
arrangement  at  a  later  date.    No  official  list  is  expected,  but  news- 
paper reports  have  mentioned  that  such  items  as  heavy  machinery,  chemi- 
cal products,  typewriters,  calculating  machines,  sewing  machines,  steel 
ingots,  artificial  textile  fibers,  whiskey,  and  wine,  may  be  included. 
The  policy  will  not  be  limited  to  imports  from  the  United  States,  but 
will  apply  to  imports  from  all  areas. 

Detailed  procedures  for  admini strati on  of  such  exchanges  have  not 
been  announced,  but  it  is  expected  that  some  form  of  compensation  agree- 
ment will  be  required  whereby  the  importer  may  obtain  his  requirements 
from  whatever  country  he  desires  so  long  as  he  can  show  that  he  was  able 
to  sell  Mexican  cotton  of  equivalent  value  in  foreign  markets.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  handled  by  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Comercio  Exterior,  S.  A., 
the  official  foreign  trade  bank  which  also  handles  barter  arrangements. 
It  is  expected  that  the  cotton  sales  will  be  made  through  established 
cotton  brokers,  and  coordinated  by  the  Bank  with  purchases  by  importers 
in  Mexico. 


SWEDEN  MAY  CONSIDER  FREE  IMPORT 
LICENSING  OF^  SOYBEANS,  OILCAKES 

Sweden's  Agricultural  Marketing  Board  has  been  instructed  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  import  licenses  for  soybeans  and  oilcakes, 
among  several  other  commodities,  all  of  which  are  not  included  in  the 
revised  lists  of  agricultural  commodities  which  may  be  imported  freely 
from  the  dollar  area  against  payment  in  regular  dollars  or  transit 
dollars.     (The  new  lists  of  these  commodities  went  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1956.)    These  items  will  be  paid  for  in  regular  dollars. 

According  to  the  latest  information  only  about  15  percent  in  area 
of  Sweden's  planted  oilseed  crops  remains,  but  that  promises  good  yields 
Winterkill  sharply  reduced  fall-seeded  oilseed  (rapeseed)  production. 
(See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  August  6,  1956.) 
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JAPAN  TO  RESUME  COLLECTING  IMPORT 
DUTY  ON  SOYBEANS  OCTOBER  1 

Beginning  October  1,  1956,  Japan  reportedly  will  begin  collecting  the 
10  percent  import  duty  on  soybeans  which  has  been  suspended  for  years  by  a 
series  of  temporary  administrative  orders. 

A  Japanese  trade  source  believes  that  the  application  of  the  soybean 
duty  may  cause  a  certain  shift  in  Japanese  imports  from  soybeans  to  other 
oilseeds.    Cottonseed  and  rapeseed  are  already  said  to  compete  keenly  with 
soybeans . 

In  1955  Japan  imported  a  total  of  29.7  million  bushels  of  soybeans ,  of 
which  21  million  came  from  the  United  States,  7*5  million  from  China,  and  the 
rest  from  Brazil.    Of  Japan's  total  estimated  supply  of  soybeans  in  1955 
(domestic  production  and  imports),  19*3  million  bushels — slightly  more  than 
the  equivalent  of  total  domestic  production- -were  crushed  for  oil;  the  bulk 
of  the  remaining  supply  was  used  for  direct  human  consumption. 

Japan  in  1955  also  imported  360,000  short  tons  of  other  oilseeds,  includ- 
ing copra,  only  30>000  of  which  (mostly  flaxseed)  came  from  the  United  States. 


JAPAN:      Imports  of  oilseeds  (other  than  soybeans)  in  1955, 
by  commodity  and  country  of  origin 
(1000  short  tons) 
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21 
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3 

16 
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11  : 

k6 

•  A 

80  I 

k6  \ 

25  ! 

29  : 

30  i 

123  : 

36c 

Source;  Customs  Bureau,  Ministry  of  Finance. 
^Believed  to  be  mainly  aaf flower  seed. 
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CANADA'S  FLAXSEED  STCCKS  ABOVE 
LAST  YEAR ;  OILSEED  ACREAGE  UP 

Canada's  total  flaxseed  stocks  on  July  31,  1956  are  reported  of- 
ficially at  2,278,000  bushels.    This  is  one  million  more  than  holdings 
on  July  31,  1955. 


Domestic  crushings  for  the  last  season  are  placed  at  3.2  million 
bushels  and  preliminary  data  show  exports  at  11.6  million  bushels. 
The  1955  crop  of  21.5  million  bushels  is  now  considered  to  have  been 
somewhat  overestimated. 


Official  estimates  place  the  1956  Canadian  flaxseed  acreage  at  a 
record  3A^1>000  acres  and  soybean  acreage  at  228,000  acres.  (See 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  August  20,  1956.)    While  official  esti- 
mates on  rapeseed  acreage  are  not  released  until  early  October,  avail- 
able information  indicates  that  the  March  intentions  of  a  three -fold 
increase  from  last  year  may  have  occurred.    Last  year's  acreage  of 
136,000  acres  was  nearly  two  and  one  half  times  greater  than  the  195^- 
acreage.    The  great  expansion  last  year  and  this  year  has  occurred 
primarily  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan.     Production  in  1955  was 
reported  at  55>780,000  pounds. 


An  important  contributing  factor  to  the  expanded  flaxseed  and 
rapeseed  acreages  is  that  farmers  were  able  to  sell  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  their  grain  crops  at  harvest  time  last  year  while  there 
were  no  restrictions  on  oilseed  deliveries.    Farmers  also  were  satis- 
fied with  prices  last  fall  and  yields  were  good.    They  received  about 
$2.50  a  bushel  for  flaxseed  at  harvest  time  and  3.5  cents  per  pound  for 
rapeseed  delivered  to  the  Saskatoon  Oil  Mill  in  September. 


ESTIMATED  ARGENTINE  OLIVE  CROP 
ONE -HALF  LAST  YEAR'S  RECORD 

Argentina's  1956  olive  crop  is  now  officially  estimated  at  30,000 
short  tons,  down  3>500  tons  from  the  previous  estimate  and  less  than 
one -half  last  year's  record  crop  of  62,000  tons. 

At  the  theoretical  rate  of  an  18  percent  oil  yield  from  two-thirds 
of  the  crop,  the  1956  oil  crush  could  be  expected  to  amount  to  3,600 
tons,  as  against  last  year's  calculated  7,500  tons  (see  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets,  August  13,  1956).    This  contrasts  with  the  current  trade 
estimate  of  5,500  tons  of  oil  produced  from  the  1956  crop,  which  is 
probably  closer  to  actuality  than  the  above  theoretical  yield. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  RAW  WOOL  INCREASED  IN  1955 


World  trade  in  raw  wool  totaled  2.5  "billion  pounds  in  1955; 
compared  to  2.2  million  pounds  in  195^ •    This  gain  in  trade 
reflects  an  increase  in  world  production  of  wool.    With  the 
upward  trend  in  production  continuing  and  the  South  American 
carry-over  as  well  as  the  new  supplies  from  all  countries 
moving  well  this  season ,  another  increase  in  world  trade  is  in 
prospect  for  1956. 


The  combined  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  carry-over  totaled 
more  than  100  million  pounds  on  October  1,  1955 >  but  this  sur- 
plus ;     the    neve  supply/  has  moved  rapidly  into  export  channels 
during  1956.    Wool  from  the  other  major  exporting  countries 
normally  moves  into  export  channels  during  the  growing  season. 
With  a  weaker  demand  situation  in  195^- >  a  decline  occurred  in 
the  movement  of  wool  into  world  trade ,  and  stocks  accumulated 
primarily  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 


The  most  marked  increases  in  exports  during  1955  occurred 
in  shipments  from  Australia.,  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Argentina, 
but  increases  in  exports  from  France ,  Pakistan,  Syria,  Iraq  and 
New  Zealand  were  also  noteworthy.    In  general,  the  larger  ex- 
ports from  Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  New  Zea- 
land were  due  to  favorable  growing  conditions,  desire  to  earn 
more  exchange  and  other  factors  which  stimulated  production, 
while  most  of  the  export  increases  in  other  countries  were  due 
in  part  to  increased  demand  for  carpet  grade,  wool  in  the  United 
States.    For  example,  with  a  strong  demand  for  carpet  wool  in 
this  country,  more  "transient"  wool  moves  across  neighboring 
boundaries  of  some  of  the  Middle  East  countries  to  export  ports 
for  ultimate  shipment  to  the  United  States.     Imports  of  carpet 
grade  wool  into  the  United  States  in  1955  were  equivalent  to 
about  one-fourth  of  the  world's  output  of  carpet  wool  (i.e. 
"unimproved"  wools  and  other  wool  finer  than  ^O's). 


During  1955  appreciable  increases  occurred  in  imports  of 
wool  in  Japan,  Western  Germany,  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium  and  France.    Lower  prices  apparently  was  a  factor 
stimulating  mill  interest.    These  same  countries,  especially 
Japan  and  the  Western  European  countries,  have  continued  to 
indicate  an  active  interest  in  wool  in  1956. 
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CANADIAN  DRY  BEAN  ACREAGE 
DOWN l  PEA  ACREAGE  UP 

The  Canadian  dry  edible  bean  area  in  1956  is  estimated  at  72  ,,800 
acres.    This  is  10  percent  smaller  than  the  80,900  acres  estimated  in 
1955.    The  1956  dry  pea  crop  is  estimated  at  ^7^900  acres  or  6  percent 
larger  than  the  kk,600  acres  in  1955 • 

There  is  no  information  available  at  this  time  concerning  current 
condition  of  these  crops  nor  the  prospective  production  on  the  estimated 
acreages.    The  5  year  1950- 5^  average  yield  per  acre  was  1,097  pounds 
for  beans  and  1,135  pounds  for  peas. 


Canadian  exports  of  beans  and  peas  compete  with  U.S.  exports  in 
several  foreign  markets  although  the  annual  volume  of  Canadian  exports 
is  not  large  -  about  150,000  bags  of  beans  and  200,000  bags  of  peas. 
The  competing  beans  go  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Cuba  and 
the  peas  to  Western  Europe,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  occasionally  to 
Venezuela.    Canada  also  trades  beans  and  peas  with  the  United  States, 
but  in  both  of  these  commodities,  the  flow  northward  is  greater  than  the 
flow  southward.    Canada  buys  k  to  5  times  as  many  peas  in  the  U.S.  and 
3  times  as  many  beans  as  she  sells  to  the  U.S. 
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